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How Can / Get Involved? 

The Delaware Native Plant Society is open 
to everyone ranging from the novice gardener to the 
professional botanist. One of the primary goals of 
the society is to involve as many individuals as pos- 
sible. 

The DNPS is working on some significant 
projects at this time. We have begun a reforestation 
project at Prime Hook State Wildlife Area and will 
doing direct- seeding reforestation projects along 
Blackbird and Cedar Creeks, originally scheduled 
for 2002, but now postponed until 2003. In addition, 
help is needed with our native plant nursery at the 
St. Jones Reserve, near Dover. We encourage you to 
participate in these, and other DNPS endeavors. 

For more information on how to get in- 
volved, E-mail us at 

dnps@delawarenativeplants.org. Or visit the new 
DNPS website at www.delawarenativeplants.org. 
Our website will have all of the past issues of The 
Turk's Cap along with a large section on native 
plants, as well as links to other environmental and 


A Call For Articles 

If you would like to write an article for The 
Turk’ s Cap, we would love to print it. With like minded 
individuals as an audience. The Turk’s Cap is a great 
venue for plant or habitat oriented writings. 

We’ll take just about anything from gardening 
tips to book reviews to poetry. Of course, it has to be 
about native plants, or issues related to native plants; just 
a minor constraint. Your imagination is the real key. 

Contact Eric Zuelke for more information at 
(ezuelke@juno.com), or Keith Clancy at 302.674.5187. 


A Puckering, Crackling Fire In A 
STONE Fireplace Welcome To Our 
Newest Members 

October through December 

Wendy Carey & Tony Pratt 
Rachael Coffey 
Deloris Donnelly 
Marji Entler 
Bill Eintel 

Beverly & Walt Gemmill 
Jim MacGruther 
John Mateyko 
Joyce Ponsell 





^ Lynn Redding (our 100* member) 
David Rickards 
Kurt Schwaninger 
Lisa Sweder 


LETTER From The President 

Brrrrrr! It sure is cold this winter! We 
seem to be having colder temperatures and more 
snow than in recent years. While I like the snow, I 
am beginning to yearn for spring, when warmer 
days and rains bring forth a plethora of spring 
wildflowers and a “re-birth” of plants that have 
been dormant during the cold days of winter. 

I want to start the new year by first con- 
gratulating all that made our 2"^ annual native plant 
sale, held on November 2, 2002, a rousing success. 
We received some great press coverage by The 

Continued on page 3 


The DNPS 
Vision 


T he purpose of the 
Delaware N ative Plant 
Society (DNPS) is to 
participate in and encourage 
the preservation, 

conservation, restoration, and 
propagation of Delaware’s 
native plants and plant 
communities. The Society 
provides information to 
government officials, business 
people, educators, and the 
general public on the 
protection, management, and 
restoration of native plant 
ecosystems. The DNPS 
encourages the use of native 
plants in the landscape by 
homeowners, businesses, and 
local and state governments 
through an on-going 
distribution of information and 
knowledge by various means 
that includes periodic 
publications, symposia 

conferences, workshops, field 
trips, and a growing statewide 
membership organized by the 
DNPS. 
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Letter From The Editor 

The new year changes 

Winter and the new year are upon us once again. I 
always like this time of the year because it is one of change. 
Change is almost always a good thing and when it comes to 
The Turk’s Cap, it’s definitely a good thing. The newsletter has 
evolved a lot since its inception and the next step is, well, color- 
ful. The change we have planned is that the basic black & white 
layout and text format will remain the same, but from now on 
we will present individual issues that contain photos or draw- 
ings in big, bold, vibrant color! I get quite a few visuals submit- 
ted to me from members and Fve never liked presenting them 
in black & white-it just doesn’t do them justice. Monetary 
concerns have always held us back from this, but the growtli of 
the society has also provided for an augmentation of our news- 
letter budget. 

As an editor it is wonderful to see your work (and the 
contributors work) sliine and be presented appropriately, and 
I’m very excited about this. I hope everyone enjoys tliis bright 
change in our newsletter and I hope any changes you make for 
yourselves this year are successful. Happy New Year! 

oooo Eric Zuelke, Editor 

o o o o o o 

Plant-animal Highught 

The acorn & the weevil 

In the world of oak tree propagation, there is one sight 
that acorn collectors can't stand to see-a seemingly perfect 
acom with a tmy hole about the size of a pin head in the side of 
it. Upon breaking open such an acorn, one will find not a per- 
fect beige, meaty nut, but rather a mess of rotten, black, sticky 
nut remains intermingled witli cateipillar droppings and fine 
silk threads! The peipetrators of such dastardly acts are weevils 
(aka, snout beetles-Order Coleoptera: Family Curculionidae). 
Acorn boring weevils of the genus Curculio are the most com- 
monly encountered acom annihilators. Other species of insects 
such as Conotmchelus weevils, Lepidoptera like filbeitworms 
{Cydia latiferreana), and acorn moth {Valentinici glandulella), 
and cynipid gall wasps have been found to feed on acorns. 
Though many species of insects are implicated, it has been 
found that virtually all oitk species are attacked by one or more 
of 22 different species of weevils in the Ciitvidio genus. 

At this point, resistance is futile as 50-100% of the 
acorns in any region can be destroyed by weevil larvae in any 
given year (with an average around 70% or so). So ones 
thoughts would be better used by pondering on how these little 
crawling menaces got into the acorns in the first place. Three 
schools of thought have ai'isen on this question. All are based 
on the reproductive phase of the life cycles of many species of 
weevils, including weevils that did not evolve with oaks as host 
plants (such as cotton weevils, granary weevils, etc). 1 ) adult 
female weevils lay eggs on the outside of a growing seed 
embryo just after fertilization of the flower and the seed grows 
around the latent egg until both the seed and caterpillar mature 
at the same time and then the caterpillar eats the seed and bores 
its way out of tlie empty shell when ready to travel undergiound 
to pupate, 2) adult female weevils lay eggs on leaf surfaces near 
mature acom clusters, or in tiny cracks directly on tlie shell 
surface, and after hatching the larva bores through the shell. 
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begins feeding, and bores its way out again when ready to 
pupate underground, and 3) adult female weevils bore a hole 
through the shell of nearly mature acorns (often under the cup 
where the shell is softer), deposit a single egg in the hole (but 
sometimes up to 4 eggs), seal it with a gelatinous material or a 
bit of fecal matter (or shell tissue will seal the hole during the 
continuing development), the egg hatches, the caterpillar eats 
the nut, and then bores its way out of the empty shell when 
ready to pupate underground. 

Though these three life cycles have been identified for 
different species, the generalized life cycle of acorn boring 
weevils is that of number 3, and the literature seems to suggest 
this as tlie common method of acorn predation. None of tlie 
literature is consistent in relation to time of season, percentages 
of destroyed acorns, number of eggs laid, where the holes are 
bored, or manner in which tlie holes are sealed, so it seems as 
though some more focused reseai'ch is in order. 

Collecting acorns is hard work, and is made even hard- 
er when a “hole” bag of acorns ends up “womiy.” But as with 
all things in nature, acom boring weevils have their place and 
we should embrace the biodiversity that surrounds us! 

Eric Zuelke, Editor, with input from Michael Valenti, 
DNPS member and Eorest Health Specialist with the DDA 

o o o o o o 

Thoughts From The Edge Of The Garden 

Plant protection threatened 

On November 12, 2002, retiring U.S. House Resources 
Committee Chairman James V. Hansen (R-UT) filed a bill that 
would exempt all militaiy land, all private property and all plant 
life from protection by the Endangered Species Act. The “Life, 
Liberty, and Property Protection Act” currently rests with the 
House Conunittee on Resources for comment. There are 
currently 746 plant species listed by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service’s Threatened and Endangered Species System (TESS). 
Because a large proportion of all endangered species have the 
major share of their habitat on nonfederal land, and U.S. mili- 
tary installations account for nearly 25 million acres of federal 
land, this amendment could have serious consequences for all 
endangered species as well as the proposed exemption of all 
plants from federal protection. For more information, please 
visit the following websites, and act by writing to your govern- 
mental representatives: 

• Text of the Life, Liberty, and Property Protection Act 
- enter “HR5709” as search; http://thomas.loc.gov/ 

• November 12, 2002 press release & comments from 
Congressman James V. Hansen: http:// 
resourcesconunittee. house . gov/ 
press/2002/2002 1112ESA.htm 

• The U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) Endangered 
Species Program; http://endangered.fws.gov/ 

• FWS list of Threatened & Endangered Species for 
Delaware: http://ecos.fws.gov/servlet/ 
TESSWebpageUsaLists?state=DE 


Continued on page 3 

o o o o o o 
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Letter From The President 

Continued from page 1 

News Journal, and had many customers come out to the St. 
Jones Reserve. The sale itself operated smoothly and 
efficiently. We sold more than 500 plants and grossed over 
$1 300-which was pretty close to the net earnings as well. And 
you can see our average cost per plant was quite low also. I 
want to thank the following people (and I hope 1 don’t forget 
anyone) for their help with this sale: Bob & Nan Edelen, Eric 
Zuelke, William McAvoy, Rick McCorkle, Rick Mickowski, 
Flavia Rutkosky, Lynn Redding, Diane Chance, Julia Lynch, 
and Betsy Archer. An extra thanks to Bob E. for the tables, tent 
and many donated plants. 

This cold snap has me looking forward, witli much 
anticipation, to attending DNPS field hips and getting my 
hands dirty working in our native plant nursery. I am especially 
excited about die possibility of purchasmg a germination house 
or greenhouse that will aid in our propagation efforts. My appe- 
tite for spring was whetted last week when our Treasurer/ 
Newsletter Editor, Eric Zuelke, and I attended the 2003 Mid- 
Atlantic Nurseiyman’s Trade Show in Baltimore. We caught 
the last day of this 3-day event and spent the 5 hours left trying 
to take in eveiy exhibit. It was impossible to see everything but 
we did meet one of our goals: to get information about green- 
houses/germination houses. It is our hope that we will be able 
to install a low-tech (i.e., no heat/cooling) growing/propagation 
apparatus at our nursery this spring that will improve our ability 
to propagate native plants and to start to meet the demand for 
natives. 

My apologies for being a somewhat absentee presi- 
dent. Last fall I was overwhelmed with work and teaching two 
classes at Delaware State University and because of that was 
unable to devote very much time to the Society. This year I am 
not teaching and therefore will be able to spend more time on 
DNPS activities. Hooray! 1 look forwai’d to getting out in the 
field more often and hopefully meeting many of you at DNPS- 
sponsored events. Also, look for major updates to our website 
in the coming weeks and months. 

I look foi*ward to a very successful and activity-filled 
2003 and encourage all members to take a more active role in 
their society. We are always looking for more people to get 
involved with activities that foster the use of native plants. We 
have a need for people that could be field trip leaders (and we 
need your input on what kinds of field trips you want). Also, we 
ai'e always looking for help with our native plant nursery. Vol- 
unteers are needed at our reforestation site at Prime Hook, and 
in the fall we will be looking for many volunteers to help out 
witli our dii'ect-seeding reforestation projects (more details lat- 
er). We need someone that could monitor development pro- 
jects; either those that we may want to comment on or, at the 
least, “rescue” plants from habitats about to be destroyed. We 
need some members to work on forest conservation and rare 
plant initiatives. We are beginning to plan for our 2003 annual 
meeting and need your help with those plans (e.g., Where 
should we have it and what events should we schedule? Should 
it be a one day or multi-day event?). Our Society’s display 
needs a major overhaul - anyone interested in taking a stab at 
this project? I would like to see our society take a more active 
role in attending annual events such as Coast Day, Tree Spree, 
the Native Plant Conference at Millersville University, and the 
State Fair, to name a few. We also need someone that could line 
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Natural Quotes 


g ‘If a man finds himself with bread in both hands, 
^ he should exchange one loaf for some flowers of 
® narcissus, because the loaf feeds the body, but the 
E flowers feed the soul.’ 

^ Muhammad 


-up speakers for our meetings. I guess what 1 am trying to say is 
that our society needs more input from its members. Although 
I am encouraged by the growth of our society (we now have 
over 100 members and new members are joining regularly) 
there are still only a handful of active individuals. We need 
some new faces, with new ideas and enthusiasm for native 
plants that can complement the core active members. If you feel 
like you want to become more involved in your society, or 
more importantly, you have some time available to do so, 
please contact me directly at dnps(o)delawarenativeplants.org, 
302.674.5187 or come to one of our bi-monthly meetings and 
find out what you can do. Your society needs your help and 
your passion for native plants. 

Let me be the first to become more active. You should 
be hearing from me more often in the coming weeks and 
months. And I look forward to heal ing from you. See you at an 
upcoming DNPS event, 

Sincerely, 

Keitli Clancy 

Thoughts From The Edge Of The Garden 

Continued from page 2 

• Protecting Endangered Species on Military Lands: 
http://endangered.fws. gov/DOD/ES%20on% 
20militarv%201ands.pdf 

• U.S. General Accounting Office Information on Spe- 
cies Protection on Nonfederal Lands: http:// 

WWW, gao. gov/archive/ 1 995/rc950 1 6.pdf 

Vikram Krishnamurthy, Tree Program Manager, DE 
Center for Horticulture 

Additional general resources on this topic and plant protection. 

• North American Plant Protection Organization: http:// 
www.napno.org 

• State Wildlife and Wildlife Habitat Protection Laws: 
http://www.ni'cs.usda.gov/technicaFreferences/pdf/ 
nrclawschl2.pdf 

• The Humane Society of the United States, DOD Wants 
to Duck Environmental and Animal Protection Laws: 
http://www.hsus.org/ace/14419 


* Eric Zuelke, Editor 
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Feature Article 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PINK LADY’S-SLIPPER ORCHID 

(Cypripedium acaule) Ait. 

Also known by the names pink lady-slippers, pink 
lady slipper orchid, moccasin flower, and pink moccasin- 
flower, this beautiful plant has the following taxonomic break- 
down: Kingdom: Plantae (Plants), Subkingdom: Tracheobionta 
(Vascular plants). Superdivision: Spermatophyta (Seed plants). 
Division: Magnoliophyta (Angiosperms, Flowering plants). 
Class: Liliopsida (Monocotyledons), Subclass: Liliidae (lilies). 
Order: Orchidales (orchids). Family: Orchidaceae (Orchid fam- 
ily), Genus: Cypripedium L., Species: Cypripedium acaule Ait. 
(pink lady’s- slipper). Synonym: Fissipes acaulis (Ait.) Small. 

We often wonder why we can’t transplant the beautiful 
native pink lady slipper into a seemingly appropriate habitat in 
our own back yard? The spectacular lady slippers vary widely 
in their habitat requirements. The most adaptable in its moisture 
tolerances is the pink lady’s- slipper {Cypripedium acaule) 
which can grow and reproduce in both bogs and dry, sandy 
uplands or steep hillsides. Its main requirement is sterile, acid 
soil - wet or dry. However adaptable in moisture requirements, 
a mycorrhizal soil fungus (Rhizoctonid) must join a germinated 
lady slipper seed (protocorm) before it can absorb nutrition. 

The subsurface plant forms a radiating complex of spaghetti 
like roots and round tubers from which new shoots arise in 
spring. The initial growth process may require two years or 
more, and will produce two thick, elliptic, basal leaves 10-25 
cm long. The plant may not produce a flower for three or more 
years, but when produced from mid-May to mid- July the flow- 
ers are solitary, terminal, pouch-shaped and 4-6 cm long by 2.5 
-4 cm wide with a gorgeous magenta to whitish-pink color. The 
aforementioned mycorrhizal fungus is an absolutely necessary 
orchid partner. It functions as and in place of root hairs; without 
it, orchid roots cannot absorb soil nutrients and disturbing this 
relationship between orchid and fungus (through transplanting) 
will almost certainly bring death to the plant. This symbiotic 
relationship makes collecting, transplanting, cultivating or 
propagating wild orchids very difficult. And often the attempt- 
ed transplantation of wild plants will not only cause the death 
of that individual, but can impact the entire population. 

Cypripedium, along with other orchid species, is listed 
in Appendix II of CITES, making it illegal to export any part of 
the plant without a permit. In 1988, the American Herbal Prod- 
ucts Association issued a self-regulatory initiative for its 
members requiring them to discontinue trade in wild-harvested 
Cypripedium. Though harvesting is a threat, habitat destruction 
is by far the most significant avenue of loss because of the nar- 
row habitat requirements of this genus and other related genera. 

Unlike some of the lipped orchids, lady slippers are 
obligate outbreeders, that is they cannot (or rarely) self- 
pollinate. The flowers interior arrangement of reproductive 
organs requires that pollen be brought from another flower for 
fertilization to occur. The fruit capsules split to release clouds 
of powdery, wind dispersed seeds. Only a few of them find the 
right combination of habitat and symbiotic fungus to grow and 
thrive. 

These bisexual, insect pollinated flowers are deceptive 
in the extreme. Offering little or no nectar, they lure pollinators 
by color and an odor from the sepals and lateral petals. The 
insect (usually a bee) enters the pouch through a front slit. Fine 
slanting hairs on the pouches smooth walled inner surface 


nudge the insect towards the sticky, overhanging female stigma, 
a constricted passage from which it cannot backtrack. It contin- 
ues to squeeze through the passage, finally brushing against the 
pollen-loaded anthers. There is one exit passage that is narrow 
and complex, but is the only way out and the only method for 
cross pollination from an insect that successfully navigated 
another flower beforehand. Sometimes the pouch becomes a 
trap for insects that miss their cue on where to go, and often 
inhabiting the pouch sacs are pollinator predators, the foremost 
being crab spiders (Thomisidae), which attack and devour 
entering insects. 

It turns out that the lady slippers may have an unpleas- 
ant side, as well as being of medicinal value. For some at least 
the picking of lady slippers (especially showy lady slipper) may 
produce a skin rash similar to that of poison ivy, in this case 
caused by a volatile oil and the resinoid cypripedin. However, 
the sedative properties of Cypripedium roots were well known 
to native peoples and early pioneers alike. Root teas were taken 
to calm the nerves; ease insomnia, depression, and menstrual 
disorders; and treat epilepsy. The Chippewa applied the dried 
powdered roots to aching teeth; other tribes used root decoc- 
tions for kidney and stomach ailments. Root foragers heavily 
harvested yellow lady- slippers (C. calceolus) during the last 
century for medicinal uses, depleting populations that will prob- 
ably never fully recover. 

SOURCES 

1) Eastman, J. The Book of Swamp and Bog. 

2) Griesbach, R. USDA. 

3 ) http : //WWW . np s .gov/plants/medicinal/plants/ 
cypripedium_acuale.htm. 

4) USDA Plants Database. 

oooo Edelen, DNPS member and Eric Zuelke, Editor 



Cypripedium acaule 
Keith Clancy 
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Natural CommunttyHighught 

Coastal Plain Chestnut Oak Slope 

Quercus prinus — Deschampsia flexuosa Forest 
Chestnut Oak — Hairgrass Forest 

Description 

Scattered along the slopes of the Appoquinimink River and its 
tributaries is an unusual forest type dominated by chestnut oak 
{Quercus prinus). Chestnut oak is a tree characteristic of dry 
ridges in the piedmont and mountains to the north and west, and 
is considered rare on the Coastal Plain of Delaware. However, 
along the Appoquinimink and Drawyers Creek, this species 
finds suitable habitat on the upper portions of steep, north- 
facing slopes. Because these sorts of suitable habitats are quite 
restricted, this community occurs only as very small patches, 
typically less than one acre in size. 

The community is characterized by a canopy dominated by 
chestnut oak, with American beech (Fagus grandifolid) as an 
occasional associate. The tall shrub layer is thin or absent, 
although an occasional mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolid) may 
be present. The herbaceous layer consists of a typically dense 
cover of crinkled hairgrass (Deschampsia flexuosa), often form- 
ing savanna-like carpets. Species diversity is low, but lowbush 
blueberry (Vaccinium pallidum), trailing arbutus (Epigaea re- 
pens), Swann’s sedge (Carex swannii), and black-edge sedge 
(Carex nigromarginata) are fairly common. The bryophyte 
Hypnum imponens is often quite abundant. 

Distribution 

Occurrences of this community are also noteworthy as being 
the only known locations of eastern hemlock (Tsuga canaden- 
sis) in Delaware. Although these hemlock occurrences typically 
only consist of a few individuals, they represent a highly unusu- 
al Coastal Plain population of this species. 

Currently, examples are known from slopes above the 
Appoquinimink River and its tributaries, as well as other north- 
ern Coastal Plain streams. This community is also found on 
similar habitats in adjacent Maryland. Its range is unknown 
beyond the Delmarva Peninsula, 

oooo Peter Bowman, DE Natural Heritage Program Ecologist 

o o o o o o 

Native Plant Highught 

Skunk cabbage 

When these cold winter days have you confined to the 
indoors and cabin fever begins to set-in, don’t despair and pine 
for spring, go in search of the malodorous skunk cabbage to 
raise your spirits and enlighten your senses. 

Skunk cabbage, Symplocarpus foetidus (L.) Salisb. ex 
Nutt, is a perennial monocot of the Araceae, the Arum family. 
Skunk cabbage is a monotypic genus, meaning that Symplocar- 
pus is a genus with only one species. 

Skunk cabbage is named for its smell, which is quite 
obvious when the plant is bruised or crushed and smells a bit 
like burning rubber. Insects, such as carrion flies, are attracted 
to such foul odors and thus help to pollinate the flowers. The 
specific QpithQi foetidus means fetid, or to stink. 

Skunk cabbage is considered a wetland plant and is 


common throughout Delaware. It is typically found growing in 
the shade, on poorly drained soils in swamps and in seepy 
floodplains. The overall natural distribution of skunk cabbage 
in North America is from Quebec and Nova Scotia, south to 
North Carolina, and west to Minnesota and Iowa. Skunk cab- 
bage is also found growing in east Asia. 

In Delaware, skunk cabbage often flowers in February 
even if the ground is snow covered! 

The combination of the plants dark color, which 
absorbs heat from the sun, and the rapid growth of the flower- 
bud produces enough heat to actually melt snow immediately 
around the plant. Studies have shown that the plant starts to 
produce heat once the temperature is above freezing and can 
keep itself at a fairly constant temperature of slightly over 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The leaves of skunk cabbage are ovate in shape and 
can be quite large, about 2-3 feet long and about 1-2 feet wide. 
The leaves contain calcium oxide crystals that cause a burning 
sensation when eaten and may protect the leaves from some 
predators. The leaves die back in the fall, but in late summer, a 
flower-bud and leaf-bud have already been produced under- 
neath the leaves and this is how the plant will over winter. 

In winter, skunk cabbage can be seen as two types of 
buds: a flower-bud that is enveloped by a hood-like covering 
(technically called a spathe), and immediately next to the flow- 
er-bud is a leaf-bud, which is a pointed cone with next 
seasons leaves tightly coiled inside. Both flower and leaf-buds 
are about 6-8 inches tall. The spathe is composed of a spongy 
material and is green in color and is usually mottled with dark 
brown or purple coloration. The leaf-bud is light green in color. 
As mentioned, the spathe encloses the flower-bud (technically 
called a spadix). The spadix is defined as a club-like stalk, or 
spike composed of small flowers crowed together on a thick- 
ened axis. 

The roots of skunk cabbage slightly contract each 
growing season, which pulls the plant down into the earth just a 
fraction of an inch each year. In this way, the leaves and buds 
always stay low to the ground. 

Flowers bloom before the leaves emerge and during 
flowering, one side of the spathe begins to open and you can 
see the spadix inside. The flowers are buried in the spadix and 
each flower is perfect, meaning they have both male and female 
parts. It may take up to 7 or more years for a single plant to be 
strong enough to produce flowers. The seeds mature inside the 
spadix and are grouped together into what is called a compound 
fruit. Consider the genus name, Symplocarpus, symploce means 
“connection,” and carpus refers to fruit, taken together, Sym- 
plocarpus means a binding together of the fruits. Seeds are 
dispersed in late summer and they are usually about the size of 
marbles. 

oooo McAvoy, DNPS Vice-President 


Craig Holdrege 
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Event Highlights 

Jackson lane coastal plain seasonal pond preserve 

It was a pleasant, sunny Autumn day on 20 October 
2002 when a small contingent of hard core botanists went to the 
Jackson Lane Coastal Plain Seasonal Pond Preserve in Mary- 
land. This preserve is owned by The Nature Conservancy. The 
preserve is approximately 5 years old and contains about 10 
good to high quality coastal plain ponds. These seasonally 
flooded/dry wetlands are critical habitats for several very rare 
to uncommon species and we were lucky enough to see all of 
them. Some of the highlight plants were: Fimbristylis 
perpusilla (Harper's dwarf fimbry), Fimbristylis autumnalis 
(slender fimbry), Hottonia inf lata (featherfoil), Eragrostis 
hypnoides (teal love-grass), Proserpinaca pectinata (comb- 
leaved mermaid- weed), Torreyochloa pallida (pale man- 
nagrass), Oldenlandia uniflora (clustered bluets), and Fontanalis 
novae-angliae (a moss only found in coastal plain ponds). 

The 2ND annual DNPS native plant sale 

We had a perfect day on 2 November 2002 for our 
second annual native plant sale. We had a tremendous turn out 
for this event at the St. Jones Reserve and it was a great suc- 
cess. This year we had perfect weather, even more donuts (the 
best part, of course), and hot cider. We did $1300.00 in total 
sales (more than twice what we did last year) and sold over 500 
plants (also more than twice what we sold last year). The mon- 
ey is used entirely for operating the nursery and we now have 
enough to purchase a germination house/greenhouse which we 
are actively researching to find the best one to suit our needs. 
We couldn’t be more pleased with the success of this sale, and 
everyone had a great time. Our vision of offering everyone the 
choice of native plants for their own planting projects is becom- 
ing reality and that benefits everyone in the end. 

We’d like to thank everyone who came out and volun- 
teered their time with labeling, and pricing, and digging, and 
hauling wheel barrows around, and. . . See everyone at the 
same time, same place next year! 



Plant sale pictures courtesy of Rick Mickowski, DNPS member 


Seed collecting at blackbird state forest 

On our final field trip of the fall of 2002 (November 
10, 2002) four members sho wed-up to collect seeds at 
Blackbird State Forest (the low turnout was probably due to the 
very short notice given). It was a bright sunny, but cool morn- 
ing that was in the offing. We discovered that there really was a 
paucity of acorns and hickory nuts available; probably a result 
of the effects of the drought rather than hording by animals. But 
we did get enough nuts to make it worth it and we are attempt- 
ing to germinate them. 


Resources And Reviews 

American woodland gardener book 

The November-December issue of the American Gardener 
magazine has an article based on a new book by local author 
Rick Darke. In his book. The American Woodland Gardener, 
Darke shares his love of the eastern deciduous forest through 
stunning photographs and insightful prose. The book is 
available through Timber Press in Portland, Oregon. At 378 
pages, it is priced at $49.95. 

The importance of diversity 

At the “Growing Greener” workshop on 1 November 2002, 
former DNREC Secretary Nick DiPasquale talked about the 
importance of biodiversity conservation. He stressed the need to 
preserve the ecological services that nature provides. He stated 
that we need to maintain the connections of land to provide 
habitat for living resources and to protect ecological functions 
such as forests, buffers and water recharge areas to maintain 
water quality. Instead of “growing vinyl,” we need to use incen- 
tives and we need to do a better job of quantifying the economic 
benefits and values of a diverse ecological landscape. He 
explained that there is an increasing economic benefit under 
“eco-tourism” such as bird watching, hiking, kayaking, outdoor 
recreation, hunting and fishing, and other outdoor activities. 
Economic justifications and values should be looked at when 
decision makers are determining how to use the land resource. 
Some of the books that Nick suggested for reading on this topic 
were: 

• Eco-Economy by Lester R. Brown 

• The New Economy of Nature by Gretchen Daily 

• Natural Capitalism by Paul Hawken and Armory and 
L. Hunter Lovins 

• The Future of Life by Edward O. Wilson 

• Cradle to Cradle by William McDonough 

• The Ecology of Commerce by Paul Hawken 

• BioMimicry - Innovation Improved by Nature by Ja- 
nine M. Benyus 

Ultimately, we need to identify areas that are biologically 
important to save and do all we can to make sure it is done. We 
need to value the ecological services that nature provides us. 

oooo Pick Mickowski, DNPS member 

Organic gardeners handbook 

The Organic Gardener's Handbook of Natural Insect and 
Disease Control. Edited by Barbara W. Ellis and fern Marshall 
Bradley, ©1996. Rodale Press. An excellent book that is handi- 
ly organized into four parts: 

1. Plant Problem Solving Guide 

2. Insects 

3. Diseases 

4. Organic Controls 

Chocked with very useful information about fighting diseases 
and pests in a safe manner by pointing out the pros and cons of 
many different types of organic methods and how they work. 
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Saturday, 01 February 2003 - Volunteer trail maintenance day. From 9 AM to 12 Noon at the 
Seaside Nature Center, Cape Henlopen State Park, please call 302.645.6852, or on the web at 

WWW.DESTATEPARKS.COM EOR MORE INEORMATION. 

Wednesday, 12 March 2003 - Pruning Woody Plants; 8 AM to 3:30 PM; Mileord Township 
Municipal Bldg., Bucks CO., Spinnerstown, PA. $25 registration eee is required and there is a limit 
OE 50 PARTICIPANTS; DEADLINE EOR REGISTRATION IS 5 MARCH 2003. PLEASE CALL THE COOPERATIVE EXTEN- 
SION IN Montgomery County at 610.489.4315, or email at MontgomeryExt@psu.edu For more 

INEORMATION. 

Saturday, 15 March 2003 - Copeland native plant seminar. From 8:30 AM to 4 PM at the Ashland 
Nature Center. Will include a keynote speaker, luncheon, exhibits and a eield trip, please call 
302.239.2334, OR ON the web at WWW.DELAWARENATURES0CIETY.ORG EOR MORE INEORMATION. 

Monday, 24 March through 29 march 2003 - Friends oe White Clay Creek State Park tree plant- 
ing. The actual planting is scheduled for Sat., March 29. Unloading the trucks that bring in the 
trees is Thurs., March 27. Drilling of the holes for the trees will be Mon., March 24, and the 
22nd & 23rd is laying out the field in advance of the drilling. Volunteers are particularly need 

FOR HELPING TO UNLOAD TRUCKS ON THE 27TH AND THE ACTUAL PLANTING ON THE 29TH. EVERYONE IS ALSO 
WELCOME TO HELP WITH FIELD LAY-OUT AND TO WATCH THE DRILLING, OF COURSE. PLEASE CALL 302.239.6108 
FOR MORE INFORMATION. THERE IS A SPECIAL NEED FOR PEOPLE WITH FULL-SIZE PICKUP TRUCKS AT THIS EVENT 
TO HAUL WATER TANKS AND MULCH, AND FOR EXPERIENCED PRUNERS AND INDIVIDUALS WITH TREE PLANTING 
KNOW-HOW TO ACT AS LEADERS. 

Saturday, 29 March 2003 - White Clay Creek clean up. From 8:30 AM at the Chambers house 
nature center, please call 302.368.6900, or on the web at www.destateparks.com for more 
information. 

Saturday, 03 May & Sunday, 04 May 2003 - Native plant sale. From 9 AM to 5 PM Saturday and 
10 AM to 3 PM Sunday at the Coverdale Farm, please call 302.239.2334, or on the web at 
www.delawarenaturesociety.org for more information. 


DNPS Bi-monthly meetings for 2003 - are currently scheduled the 3rd Tuesday of every other 
MONTH. Our next meetings will be, 21 JANUARY 2003, 18 March, 15 July, 16 September, 18 November. 
Meetings will take place (unless otherwise notified) at 7 PM at the Aquatics Research and 
Education Center, Woodland Beach Wildlife Area, Rte 9 (4876 Hay Point Landing Road) about 1 

MILE NORTH OF RTE 6. WE PLAN TO HAVE GUEST SPEAKERS AT EACH MEETING (SPEAKERS AND THEIR TOPICS 
WILL BE ANNOUNCED AT LATER DATES). CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS OR EMAIL US AT 
DNPS@DELAWARENATIVEPLANTS.ORG. WE WILL BE HAVING OUR ANNUAL MEETING IN MAY, DETAILS TO BE 
ANNOUNCED AT A LATER DATE. 
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Member Information 


I 


Delaware native Plant Society , 


I 


Name: 


Business Name or Organization: 


Address: 


City and Zip Code: 


Telephone (home/ work): 


E-mail address: 


" Full-time Student $10.00 
"Individual $15.00 
" Family or Household $18.00 
" Contributing $50.00 
" Business $100.00 
" Lifetime $500.00 
" Donations are also welcome $. 


Membership benefits include: 

* The DNPS quarterly newsletter. The Turk’s Cap 

* Native plant gardening and landscaping infonnation 

* Speakers and field trips 


Total Amount Enclosed: $ 


Make check payable to: 

DE Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 369, Dover, DE 19903 


Delaware Native Plant Society 

P.O. Box 369 

Dover, Delaware 19903 


Complimentary Copy 







